CHAPTER VI

THE MODERN STAGE

THE GROWTH OF NATURALISM

THE past is always easier to survey than the present. New
plays are being produced every week, and it is difficult to
know which of these plays will prove significant in the future
development of drama. The fact of outstanding importance
is that no period since the Elizabethan Age has been richer
in dramatic production than the first thirty years of the
twentieth century.

So many modern dramas have followed the lead which was
given by Robertson, and have striven to attain what has
come to be called naturalism on the stage, that it is necessary
to consider what is meant by this term when it is used of
presentations in the theatre. No play, no matter how natural
it may appear on the stage, does in fact present life as it really
is. The characters in a play speak with far more brilliance,
and events happen with far greater rapidity and perfection
than those of actuality. But it is possible for the dramatist
to create an illusion that what is going on in his play might
well be happening in real life if he takes care to make his
characters do and say nothing which is in obvious contrast
to common experience. In aiming at this 'naturalism',
modern dramatists have differed much from the dramatists
of the Elizabethan Age, who desired to lift their audience out
of themselves by appealing to their imagination, so that they
became for the moment part of a world where words and
thoughts had a force and intensity infinitely greater than is
possible in everyday experience. The audiences of the nine-
teenth and twentieth centuries have lost the Elizabethan